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ABSTRACT 



As a scholar of international renown, Hugh Williamson 



came into contact with some of the leading intellectuals of the 
patriot cause and their political ideas transformed him into an 
adroit politician and leader. This boolclet on Willicunson is one in a 
series on Revolutionary War soldiers who later signed the U.S. 
Constitution. The boolclet reviews his education, his involvement with 
the patriot cause, his military service as North Carolina's Physician 
and Surgeon General, and his public service to North Carolina as a 
representative to the Constitutional Convention, the Continental 
Congress, and the state legislature. Personal data about Willicunson 
and a bibliographic essciy of further readings are also included. 
(DJC) 
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Introduction 



In September 1987 the United States commemorates the bicentennial of 
the signing of the Constitution. Twenty-two of the thirty-nine signers of 
the Constitution were veterans of the Revolutionary War. Their experiences 
in that conflict made them deeply conscious of the need for a strong central 
government that would prevail against its enemies, yet one that would 
safeguard the individual liberties and the republican form of government 
for which they had fought. Their solution is enshrined in the Constitution. 
The President of the United States is the Conunander in Chief of the nation 's 
military forces. But it is the Congress that has the power to raise and sup- 
port those forces, and to declare war. The Founding Fathers established 
for all time the precedent that the military, subordinated to the Congress, 
would remain the servant of the Republic. That concept is the underpinning 
of the Americar military officer. These twenty-two men were patriots and 
leaders in evev sense of the word: they fought the war, they signed the 
Constitution, and they forged the new government. They all went on to 
careers of distinguished public service in the new Republic. Their accom- 
plishments should not be forgotten by those who enjoy the fruits of their 
labors. Nor should we forget the fortieth man whose name appears on the 
Constitution. The Secretary was the twenty-third Revolutionary veteran in 
the Convention, who continued his service to the nation as one of its first 
civil servants. 

This pamphlet was prepared by the U.S. \rmy Center of Military His- 
tory with the hope that it will provide you with the background of a great 
American; stimulate you to learn more about him; and help you enjoy 
and appreciate the bicentennial. 




HUGH WILLIAMSON 
North Carolina 

Hugh Williamson, who represented North Carolina at the Constitutional 
Convention, was a scholar of international renown. His erudition had brought 
him into contact with some of the leading intellectuals of the Patriot cause 
and, in turn, with the ferment of political ideas that eventually found expression 
in the Constitution. During the Revolution, Williamson contributed his consid- 
erable talents as physician and natural scientist to the American war effort. 
His experiences in that preeminent event of his generation transformed the 
genial scholar into an adroit politician and a determined leader in the campaign 
for effective national government. This leadership was evident not only at the 
Convention in Philadelphia but also, with telling effect, during the ratification 
debates in North Carolina. 

Williamson's career demonstrates the rootlessness that characterized the 
lives of many Americans even in the eighteenth century. Born on the frontier, 
he lived for significant periods of his long life in three different regions of 
the country. This mobility undoubtedly contributed to the development of his 
nationalistic outlook, an outlook strengthened by wartime service with interstate 
military forces and reinforced by the interests of the planters and merchants 
that formed his North Carolina constituency. These experiences convinced him 
that only a strong central government could foster and protect the political, 
economic, and intellectual promises of the Revolution. 

THE PATRIOT 

Williamson was born in Chester County in what was then the frontier 
region of Pennsylvania. His fragile health as a youth weighed against his begin- 
ning a career in the family's clothier business. His parents instead sent him 
to a private academy and then to the College of Philadelphia (today's University 
of Pennsylvania). \ member of the college s first graduating class, Williamson 
obtained a license to preach in Connecticut, but factional disputes among the 
local clergy and a resurgence of ill health led him to abandon a career in the 
ministry. Further study and a Master's degree led to employment in 1760 as 
a professor of mathematics at his alma mater. 

In another career shift four years later, Williamson turned to the study 
of medicine. Armed with a degree from the prestigious University of Utrecht 
in the Netheriands, he returned to Philadelphia to open a private practice. 
At the same time, he pursued a number of independent scientific and educa- 
tional projects, and his work in these areas eventually led to membership in 
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the American Philosophical Society as well as acclaim in Europe's intellectual 
circles. 

Interest in science and education indirectly led Williamson to politics and 
the Patriot cause. Sailing for England in 177? to raise funds for a local educa- 
tional project, Williamson stopped en route at Boston. There he witnessed 
the famous Tea Party, in which Patriots dressed as Indians destroyed a cargo 
of tea in protest over a newly enforced Parliamentary lax on imported com- 
modities. On reaching London he was summoned before the Privy Council 
to testify on this act of rebellion and on colonial affairs in general. 

Williamson came of age politically during this encounter. In response to 
questions by Council members, who were in the process of formulating punitive 
measures against Massachusetts, he bluntly wamed that repression would pro- 
voke rebellion. He then went on to express the argument that was becoming 
the core of the Patriot position: Americans were entitled to the full rights of 
Englishmen, including representation in the decisions of the English govern- 
ment. This testimony brought him to the attention of other Americans in 
London. A mutual interest in scientific matters cemented a solid working rela- 
tionship with Benjamin Franklin, and Williamson soon found himself joined 
with the famous American scientist and othc "s in appealing for support among 
those Englishmen who, in opposition to th' ir own government, sympathized 
with American claims. 

Williamson continued on to the Netherlands where, taking advantage of 
the cover afforded by his attendance at meetings on scientific and educational 
subjects, he organized the publication of pamphlets and other papers that 
supported the Patriot cause. While there he learned that the colonies had 
declared their independence. Narrowly avoiding capture at sea, he rushed back 
to Philadelphia in early 1777 and volunteered for service in the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Continental Army. The Department had no opening at that time, 
so Williamson decided to form a partnership with a younger brother to import 
medicines and other scarce items from the West Indies through the British 
blockade. Believing that he could best contribute to the war effort by using 
his contacts and reputation in this manner, Williamson made Edenton, North 
Carolina, his base of operations. Settlement in North Carolina soon led to 
his establishing a medical practice to serve the planters and merchants of the 
region. 

THE SOLDIER 

These various activities brought Williamson to the attention of North 
Carolina's political leaders. Facing the threat of a British invasion of the region 
from the sea and bases in Florida, the state legislature voted to raise a force 
of 4,000 men to assist South Carolina. When Governor Richard Caswell, with 
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the rank of major general, took to the field at the head of these citizen-snkliLi s, 
he named Williamson to serve as the state's Physician and Surgeon Cjcneral, 
a post Williamson held until the end of the war. 

The capture of Charleston in 1780 not only marked a stunning defeat for 
American forces, but also signaled the end of the first phase in a new British 
war strategy. Under this strategy British forces would continue to tie down 
Washington's mam army in the north while a Royal army under General 
Charles Cornwallis would advance northward. Using Savannah and Charleston 
as their bases of operations, the British expected their regular units to push 
through North Carolina and Virginia while a militia composed of local Loyalists 
secured areas captured by the regular forces. If successful, this strategy would 
have led to the conquest of the colonies from the south. To counter Corn- 
wallis' efforts, the Continental Congress sent Horatio Gates, the hero of 
Saratoga, to command a small force composed of a division of continentals, 
Caswell^s units from North Carolina, and a group of hastily assembled Virginia 
militia units. 

Gates attempted to attack the British advance base near Camden, South 
Carolina, but his tired militia units, which were still forming when the battle 
began, were easily routed, and the Americans suffered another defeat. William- 
son, who witnessed the disaster, volunteered to pass behind enemy lines to 
care for the American wounded. He ^pent two months on this mercy mission. 
When smallpox thi^atened the prison camp, he argued strenuously with Corn- 
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wallis and other British officers over the proper method to combat the disease. 
His perseverance and scientific reputation paid off. The British followed his 
advice, and an epidemic was averted. 

In the fall of 1780 Williamson returned to the field. Major General 
Nathanael Greene, Gates' replacement, had begun his brilliant campaign to 
recover the south through the joint efforts of continentals and militia. While 
his main force engaged the British in a series of battles, the militiamen concen- 
trated on picking off small outposts and isolated enemy parties. Francis 
(**Swamp Fox") Marion and others who operated mainly in South Carolina 
are most remembered for this type of guerrilla warfare, but North Carolina 
units also adopted these tactics. Williamson was attached to a force under 
Brigadier General Isaac Gregory whose mission was to limit British activity 
in eastern North Carolina. Gregory established his base in the vast reaches 
of the Dismal Swamp where he could pin the British down in Wilmington 
without jeopardizing his small force. Williamson's bold innovations in preven- 
tive medicine, especially his strenuous efforts to indoctrinate r?* troops in 
the importance of sanitation and diet, kept the '.ommand virtu \y free of 
disease during the six months that it inhabited the swamp— a rare feat in 
eighteenth century warfare. 

THE STATESMAN 

In 1782 Williamson's neighbors elected him to the lower house of the North 
Carolina legislature, where he served for several terms. He sat on numerous 
committees, including those formed to regulate veterans' rights, and he 
authored the state's copyright law. His fellow legislators also chose Williamson 
to serve in the Continental Congress in 1782. Appointment to this national 
body represented a natural political progression for Williamson, who was evolv- 
ing into a champion of federalism. His experiences during the Revolution, 
especially his exposure to the pressing need for interstate cooperation during 
the 1780 and i781 campaigns in the Carolinas, had convinced him of the mili- 
tary importance of strong national government. This interest increased when 
he came to realize the economic benefits that might accrue from binding inter- 
state association. In 1786 North Carolina chose Williamson to attend the 
Annapolis Convention, a meeting called to settle economic questions affecting 
the middle Atlantic states. Although he arrived too late to play a role in the 
Maryland proceedings, he was prepared to discuss interstate issues the following 
year when his state appointed him as a representative at the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia. 

Williamson, a faithful attendee at Convention sessions, lodged with Alex- 
ander Hamilton and James Madison, two of the country's best known national- 
ist leaders. His intellectual stature and international background also propelled 
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him into a leadership role in the North Carolina delegation. A capacity for 
hard work and his innate good humor made him invaluable to the Federalists 
as they worked out the many political compromises necessary for consensus 
on the new instrument of government. 

Shortly before the Convention adjourned, Williamson wrote a series of 
public letters in defense of a strong federal system. These **Lettcrs of Sylvius'' 
addressed many of the practical concerns of his state, where the rural and 
frequently debt-ridden farmers favored minimal government regulations, while 
the mercantile-planter group from the seaboard region wanted an economy 
strictly regulated by a central government. Using simple examples, Williamson 
explained to both groups the dual dangers ot inflationary finances and of taxes 
that would stunt the growth of domestic manufacture. He exhorted North 
Carolinians to support the Constitution as the basis for their future prosperity. 
The ratification process, he explained, would decide whether the United States 
would remain "a system of patchwork and a series of expedients" or become 
**the most flourishing, independent, and happy nation on the face of the earth." 

Following adjournment in Philadelphia, Williamson returned to New York 
to participate in the closing sessions of the Continental Congress and to serve 
as one of the agents settling North Carolina's accounts with that body. These 
duties caused him to miss the Hillsboro Convention, where North Carolina 
first considered and rejected the Constitution, but he played a major role at 
a second convention that 'net in Fayetteville in 1789. Here he participated in 
a successful effort to rally support for the Constitution. 

Williamson's neighbors elected him to represent them in the first federal 
Congress. He served two terms before retiring and settling in New York City, 
where he continued to pursue a wide range of scholarly interests. He wrote 
extensively about his research, joined numerous learned societies, and contrib- 
uted to many charities. He also served as one of the original trustees of the 
University of North Carolina. 

Thomas Jefferson described Williamson's role at the Philadelphia Conven- 
tion in the following terms: "he was a useful member, of an acute mind, atten- 
tive to business, and of an high degree of erudition." As these words suggest, 
the American people were well served during a critical period in their history 
when a scientist of international renown volunteered to defend the principles 
of democracy both on the battlefield and m the government. 

The Congress shall have Power . . . 
To raise and support Armies . . . ; 
To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia. . . ; 
ARTICLE 1, Section 8. 
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Personal Data 



BIRTH: 5 December 1735, in West ^J^ingham Township, 

Chester County, Pennsylvaiiia* ^^^v, 
OCCUPATION: Doctor and Me;<^n^^ 
MILITARY SERVICE: / , 

Surgeon General, / y-^' - ' 

North Carolina Sfate Troops— 3 years 
PUBLIC SERVICE: | — ^ V^y ^ 

Continental Cdftgitls— 6 yl^ars JV^^ 

House of Representatives— 14 y^faek, 
DEATH: 22 May 1819, at Ne^ Y6rK NI^w York 
PLACE OF INTERMENT: y^therp.Toi^b, Tn^^ity Churchyard, New 

York City ' . / ') i : 

*ln 1752 ihe English-speaking worlcj adepieot' ih« Or^oii^i cal^dar, thereby adding II days 
to the date Thus Wjlliamson's date of birili wa^ redirrkd in /1 735 as 24 November 

Furt^Wc Readings 

Williamson's biographies are^ lLvid Hosack's ]Apographical Memoir of Hugh 
Wiuamson (1820), and Jolin W. Ne^Vs "Lift and Public Services of Hugh 
Williamson" in Trinity Colleg^BistoriM Socie^ Papers, 13 (1919), pp. 62-1 15. 
Details of his life and role in North Carolina ^contained in Samuei A. Ashe, 
ed.. Biographical History of 'North tarolifjkfrom Colonial Times to the 
Present (8 vols., i 905- 17), LbUis^ I. ^ren^c^e'*^ The Ratification of the 
Federal Constitution in North Carolina (I932^.and Williamson's own The 
History of North Caro^' ' (2 vols.; 1812). Othfr books which shed light on 
the creation of the Con., .^tlon and the role of t^e military in the early history 
of the nation include Sol Btoom, the Story of the Constitution (1937); 
Catherine Bowen, Miracle at Philadelphia (1966); Edmund C. Burnett, The 
Continental Congress (1941); Alexander Hamilton, John Jay, .id James 
Madison, The Federalist Papers; \\. James Hencfer«or\^ Party Politics in the 
Continental Congress (1974);^Dorj Higgiu&otham, T/j^ \Var of American In- 
dependence (1971); Merrill JeiHert, Making of t?ie Constitution (1979); Richard 
Kohn, Ea3le and Sword (1975); Clinton Rossiter, 1787: Th^ Grand Conven- 
tion (1966); U.S. National Park Service, Signers of the Constitrtion (1976); 
and Gordon Wood, The Creation of the American Republic (1969). 
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